INCREDIBLE     CARNEGIE
New York to explain his constantly growing costs. **I
am told that you are personally extravagant, also/*
chided Carnegie, "Here you are, a poor country boy and
yet you spend every cent you make." Schwab denied the
charge and began narrating a stream of funny stories.
Hours passed. Roar after roar of laughter came from
Carnegie's library. Finally, George Irvine, the butler,
came in softly and said to Schwab: "Pardon me, sir, but
that cabman from the Holland House says he'd like to be
paid or dismissed. He's been waiting for you since nine
o'clock."
Crestfallen, Schwab looked at Carnegie. The latter
was doubled over with mirth.
Any other than the new favorite would have drawn
stern rebuke.
Schwab even survived an ugly scandal that revealed
glaringly the shifty business standards of Merry Andrew
and his men:
In September, 1893, six months after Grover Cleve-
land had taken office for his second term, H. A. Herbert,
Secretary of the Navy, was visited by James H. Smith,
a reputable Pittsburgh attorney. Mr. Smith said he
represented four employees of the Homestead plant who
had in their possession proof that the Government was
being defrauded by the Carnegie Steel Company in the
manufacture of armor plate for the navy. Such proof
and additional evidence easily procurable would be given
the Government in return for a percentage of the penal-
ties collected, if any.
A preliminary talk with the men, all subordinates of
General Superintendent Schwab, convinced Mr. Her-
bert that they had valuable information. Thereupon,
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